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Charivaria 


THE German Army is now almost completely mechanised. 
The only cavalry regiment left is the Trojan Horse. 


o °o 


A Brighton tobacconist has had a letter from a German 
who says he will call and murder him one night. Not after 
eight o’clock, mind! 


° ° 


An ex-detective declares 
that pickpockets know that 
the man who always has 
his hands in his pockets 
generally has no money. Or 
no braces ? 


° ° 


Marshal GoERING recently 
boasted that there is no 
shortage of paper in Ger- 
many. ‘There soon will be, 
if they go on finding docu- 
the Allies in every neutral country 








ments incriminating 
they attack. 


°o ° 


It is denied that a new postmark slogan will be “It’s Dearer 
to Telephone Too.” 
° ° 


“You may dig for victory all day, but where, after all, 
does it get you?” asks a cynic. In 
the small of the back, generally. 


° ° 


Ga, 


“Through The School for Scandal and 
his other plays Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
climbed to immortality, and dropped his 
pen at twenty-eight.” —Publisher’s Advt. 






It broke, of course. 
° ° 


Writing about the wealth of the 
prominent Nazis, a journalist says 
that Dr. GoEBBELS does not know 
what he is worth. We could tell him. 


LR 
» 


A correspondent says that her little grandchildren take 
a great interest in current world events. Well, after all, 
they will ultimately have to pay for them. 


° ° 


A North London man has a cockerel that invades neigh- 
bouring fowl-runs, drives off : 
the occupants and eats their 
food. One theory is that the 
bird is descended from a 
hard-boiled egg. 


oO ° 


“The grey squirrel is a 
fascinating creature and will 
sometimes dig up your 
bulbs,” says a writer. Our 
jobbing-gardener just digs 
up our bulbs. 





° ° 





The life of MENDELSSOHN 
is to be filmed in America. Expert Hollywood lyric-writers 
will soon complete the ‘‘Songs Without Words.” 


° ° 


“Men over 40, residing in Central London and Finchley, required 
to fix advertising window bills on tobaceonists. Able to ride a 
bicycle.”—Advt. in “ Daily Telegraph.” 

Those Finchley tobacconists take a bit of catching. 

© 
~ °o ° 
| 


“lt in 


fantastic to compare 
HITLER with NapoLeon,” says 
a lecturer in history. It is no 





comparison to say that-he tried 
to make his people a nation 
of shoplifters. 


T wh 


°o ° 


“Will the shortage of felt mean 
the return of the straw boater this 
summer?” asks a men’s journal. 
No, not unless the wind suddenly 
changes. 
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Short Leaves 


HE Pittsburg section of the Carnegie Institute is said 

to have offered a million dollars for the delivery of 

Herr Hitler “alive, unwounded and unhurt” to the 
League of Nations so that he may be tried by that Assembly 
during the month of May. It is a kindly but not very 
practical idea. Even supposing that the poor dear League 
has any tribunal competent to deal with the delinquent 
(which seems to me very improbable), there is the danger 
that one of the Fuehrer’s many doubles would be served 
up by the Gestapo and that the money would go to swell 
the war chest of the German Reich. Norway has 150,000 
islands and no doubt it will be necessary when the war is 
over to imprison a pseudo-Hitler for life in every one of 
these. Nor does a million dollars strike me as a very 
large sum to offer even for the genuine carcase, either 
damaged or undamaged—frozen or on the hoof. Pittsburg 
or possibly Chicago could do better than this. But the 
prisoner could brief Mr. Pritt to defend him, I suppose, 
and there would be a lot of evidence to be extracted 
from all sorts of witnesses in this country who were 
“greatly impressed by his personality,” or “found him 
a very nice man” when they met him at Berchtesgaden 
or elsewhere. Perhaps he would get off with a caution, or a 
fine; for one at least of the many writers who have bashfully 
confessed to a knowledge of all that has been happening in 
Germany during the last few years considers that Field- 
Marshal Goering is the real villain of the piece, and has been 
urging his reluctant Leader forward ever since the days of 
the Austrian Anschluss. From this and other sources I 
gather that the Field-Marshal is a confirmed ‘“morphino- 
maniac,” and artificially darkens his blond hair, which is 
thinner than it used to be and “regularly marcelled.” 
Something of a dandy, you would say, in the European 
underworld. But he is heavier to freight than Herr Hitler, 
and it would be interesting for kidnappers to know what 
price the Pittsburg people would care to quote for getting 
this cargo into the dock at Geneva C.O.D. 





I learn also that Shear Millar, a retired shoemaker of 
Ottawa, has a 26-year-old unsettled account of von Ribben- 
trop’s, who bought a pair of shoes from Mr. Millar in 1914. 
The German Foreign Secretary was a simple wine merchant 
at the time, and I suppose that the world war and the worry 
of dashing about between Moscow and Rome have made 
him careless about paying his tradesmen’s bills. My own 
view is that Mr. Millar ought to go on sending in his bill, 
even if it has to be translated into mediocre German, 
printed by the million copies, and scattered by the R.A.F. 
over Berlin. Something must be done to prove to the 
deluded and uninformed inhabitants of the Greater Reich 
that the Allies are taking this war seriously and mean to 
press it to the bitter end. 


“Historically,” writes Mr. Wickham Steed in a letter to 
The Times, ‘the economic weapon is older than propaganda 
and should therefore hold at least fourth place. In the last 
war economic warfare began before anything in the nature 
of propaganda was thought of or organized. So I submit, 
Sir, that propaganda or ‘information’ should be called the 
fifth arm, not the fourth.” This letter is printed in the 
fourth column of the middle page of our great contemporary. 
One bother about the whole business is that before the war 
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began the Fifth Arm was so frequently striking in the Fifth 
Column. 
tt i Hf tk tt tt 


However, there are writers and writers. “Sir Roger Keyes 
writes as he fought—fearlessly and straight from the 
shoulder,” says The Sunday Graphic. Try that at your own 
little escritoire. 


* hk 


Even for those who seek rest and quiet far off from our 
present anxieties there are possible tribulations in store, or 
so I gather from the summary of a plot set out on the dust 
jacket of a novel I picked up last week. It begins as follows: 


“Morgan finds contentment in an African village, 
but is disturbed by a visit from a fellow-countryman 
who, accompanied by his son and daughter, is searching 
for the Garden of Eden. Morgan falls in love with 
the girl and decides to accompany the party to 
protect her. After many adventures they are chained 
to lepers and forced to live in Lepers’ Valley. They 
consider escape impossible and Morgan and the girl 
are ‘married.’ Morgan’s fear that he has contracted 
leprosy prevents the ‘marriage’ being consummated, 
but, aided by strange baboons, they leave the valley.” 


Rather annoying, what ? Evoe. 


°o ° 


Ballad of Non-Rationed Food 


(Dedicated (1) to Lord Woolton, (2) to the Wine and Fool 
Society for its Un-ration Book.) 


IME was I called for moutong Mantenong, 
When superciliously I used to say: 
“T want—be quick about it too, garsong!— 
Oon ontray, oon sooflay, oon canapay, 
All done in butter, and oon consommay 
Of pray salay,” et. cet.—but now, Lor’ strike 
Me pink! I hold no truck with such as they: 
At last I’ve found the food I really like. 


What folly! Agno fricassay bong-fong, 
Buttered and served with celery puray, 
Vo a la mode, boof a I’Italiong; 
All affectation, that is what I say! 
I’m jolly grateful, take it as you may 
To Adolf Hitler and his rotten Rike 
(Churchill, I’m sure, would spell the word that way); 
At last I’ve found the food I really like. 


Vo, boof, I wouldn’t touch ’em with a tong, 
Far better things for me have come to stay, 
Heads, tails and trotters—needing no coupong— 
Which once I thought could only wag or bray 
Or run; combs, wattles, lights—what tastier, pray, 
Than heifers’ noses jugged? Why, Holy Mike! 
Could anything go down better with stewed hay? 
At last I’ve found the food I really like. 


Envoi 


Prince, they’ve rung up from Jimmy’s; let’s away! 
Buck up, now, tell your man to fetch your bike; 
They’ve weasels’ brains upon the card to-day: 
At last I’ve found the food I really like! 


J.C.S. 
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WarR-TIME WEAKNESSES—ASKING SILLY QUESTIONS 


All About Timber Measuring 


T’S funny how hardly anyone even 
knows there are such people as 
timber measurers. I didn’t myself 

once. We timber measurers often say 
to each other that this time last year 
we never imagined we'd be doing this, 
but I don’t think we mean it. Some- 
how I’ve always known that whatever 
else happened to me first, one day I 
should find myself walking along a wet 
log, with a holly-bush each side, and in 
slippery gum-boots. 

[ ought to explain that timber 
measuring is war work, like being in the 
A.T.S. I mean, you have a Land Army 
uniform and you mustn’t mind if it 
rains, unless it rains very hard, when 
you unfold a piece of green canvas 
marked “Timber Control” and the 
two of you get under it. I'll go back to 


the Timber Control Board in a minute, 
and I'll also explain why there are 
always two timber measurers, but I 
must first say that although it sounds 
dull sitting under a piece of green 
canvas for an hour, it is really very 
interesting, because when you come 
out you have used up all the green in 
your retina, or something, and every- 
thing looks bright red for several 
minutes. All the timber measurers I 
know think this is very interesting 
indeed. 

I said I’d go back to the Timber 
Control Board, but all anyone knows 
about it is that it pays vou. It is 
always called the Forestry Commission, 
and the whole organisation is so diffi- 
cult to grasp that I shall go on to why 
there are always two timber measurers 


at once. This is because it takes that 
number to hold both ends of a tape- 
measure. I think I shall imagine two 
timber measurers, called Miss A ant 
Miss B, and explain how they work. 

Miss A and Miss B are given a piece 
of forest and told to measure all the 
felled timber. They know this means 
only the trees which have been cit 
down, because they have had a month’ 
training first. So at around eight they 
ride up on their secondhand bicycles 
(it is very rare to find a_timbet 
measurer without a secondhand bicycle 
and unpack their saddle-bag. (It § 
even rarer to find two measurers with 
a saddle-bag each. If Miss A has: 
bag and a front lamp, then Miss B ha‘ 
a rear lamp and a bell, or the othe 
way round.) 
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In the bag are a notebook and pencil, 
a blue chalk, one long tape-measure 
and one short, two packets of sand- 
wiches, and sometimes even a clock. 
This means that neither Miss A nor 
Miss B will risk breaking her watch- 
glass on a log, and they are both afraid 
they may go on working after it’s time 
to stop. All timber measurers are 
always afraid of this. 

The first thing Miss A and Miss B do 
when they have each had a sandwich 
is to look round the timber and see if 
there is anything besides Scots pine, 
because sometimes, to make it more 
difficult, two or three larch trees have 
been cut down. Any measurer can tell 
a larch from a Scots pine when the 
leaves are on, but when the top bits of 
the trees have been cut off, as they 
always have been before a measurer 
gets to them, it can be very difficult. 
~ Luckily Miss A is always cleverer 
than Miss B, or the other way round, so 
Miss A tells Miss B that larch-wood is 
redder, and Scots pine has pinker bark 
at the thin end. Miss B then shows Miss 
Aa tree-trunk which is very red inside 
and has very pink bark at the thin end, 
and Miss A and Miss B stand and look 
at it for some minutes before they have 
the idea of finding the bit with the 
leaves on which has been cut off, and 
fitting it back. 

This sounds a good plan, but it never 
works, as the tops are too heavy to 
lift. So then they have the idea of 
asking a tree-feller to chalk an L on all 
the larch trees before they start. This 
is a much better idea, and it always 
works. 

After that, timber measuring is easy. 
You have to find the length of the 
trunk and its quarter-girth (or a 
quarter of its girth) half-way along, 
and then you look it up in a ready 
reckoner and the answer is what the 
Government wants to know when it 
adds up how much timber it ought to 
have. So you see that measurers have 
to be pretty good at figures. As for 
that bit about the quarter-girth, it’s 
easier than it sounds, because one of 
the tape-measures is made with every 
four inches marked as one inch. I 
don’t expect I’ve made this clear, but 
this is how it works out. 

Miss A stands at the thick end of the 
tree-trunk—or butt, as professionals 
call it—holding the loop on one end of 
the tape, and Miss B has to walk along 
the tree-trunk holding the other end 
and call out how many feet for Miss A 
to write down. So Miss A puts her 


finger through the loop and takes a 
letter out of her pocket and begins to 
read, 

Half-way along Miss B is pretty sure 
to slip, and to steady herself she gives 


the tape a jerk and the loop flies off 
Miss A’s finger and into a holly-bush. 
To save Miss A having to crawl under 
the bush, Miss B winds the tape into 
its case and gives her back her loop, 





NOTICE 


PAPER SHORTAGE 


Owing to the situation in Scan- 
dinavia the supply of paper is 
drastically curtailed, with the 
result that our readers may find 
difficulty in obtaining PUNCH 
unless an order is given in advance. 

To avoid disappointment a 
definite order for PUNCH weekly 
should be given immediately to 
your Newsagent or direct to 
PUNCH Office. For Subscription 
Rates see the bottom of the Front 
Cover. 

The Summer Number is now on 
sale at 1/-, and if unobtainable 
locally can be supplied direct from 
PUNCH Office, 10 Bouverie Strect, 
E.C.4., at 1/3, post free. 











which Miss A now hangs on to with 
both hands, while Miss B starts off 
again. When Miss B is half-way along 
Miss A remembers she hasn’t told Miss 
B how nice her hair is looking this 
morning. So she tells Miss B. Miss B 
turns round to say “What?” and slips 
again. As Miss A is holding on to her 
end like mad the tape-case jerks out of 
Miss B’s hand into some brushwood 
while Miss B falls into the holly-bush. 





=A 


XS 






<— 


“Suppose we hear a little less about 
him being only a paperhanger.”’ 
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Miss A has to unwind the tape to get it 
out of the brushwood. Then she winds 
it up again, and Miss B decides that it 
will be easier, if duller, to walk beside 
the log instead of along it, and this 
time she reaches the end and shouts 
“Forty-seven.” 

Miss A shouts back “Did you say 
fifty-seven or forty-seven?’ and Miss 
B nods. Miss A holds up ten fingers five 
times and seven fingers once, and Miss 
B answers by holding up what looks 
like ten fingers eight times. So Miss A 
walks along the log to ask Miss B, 
dropping -her notebook and _ getting 
mud all over the figures. Miss B by 
now has divided forty-seven by two, 
and twenty-one feet six inches along 
the log she is struggling to get the 
quarter-girth tape under the trunk, 
which is embedded in dead leaves and 
thorns. 

There are four ways out of this. You 
can put the loop of the quarter-girth 
tape over a stick and push the stick 
underneath; or one of you can lift 
the trunk while the other puts the 
tape round; or you can work out the 
quarter-girth by guessing the diameter 
and multiplying it by #2 and dividing 
it by 4; or you can buy a ferret. Miss 
A and Miss B do try pushing a stick 
underneath before they decide to guess 
the diameter and put the result down 
with a question-mark to make sure it’s 
accurate. All timber measurers are 
very careful to be accurate. 

All that is left now is for Miss A to 
copy in her notebook the identification 
number on the butt. This is easy, or it 
would be if they could tell which way 
up the number is meant to be, for it is 
sixty-nine and, as Miss B points out, it 
might be upside down. This is where 
timber measurers have to be good at 
figures, for if Miss A couldn’t explain to 
Miss B that even if it is upside down it 
is still sixty-nine, they would take even 
longer than they do deciding which 
way up it really is. 

Now Miss A has only to find the tree- 
feller, get her chalk back and mark a 
cross on the butt to show they’ve 
measured it, and then they go on to the 
next log and it all happens again. So, 
you see, there isn’t much to timber 
measuring. But I should tell you there 
are two great drawbacks. One is that 
timber measurers have nearly always 
eaten their sandwiches by lunch-time 
and are nowhere near a sweet-shop. 
The other is that they are hardly ever 
given any timber to measure, not in the 
way I’ve told you. They are much 
more likely to find themselves doing 
something they ’ve never learnt about, 
like counting planks in a sawmill. 
Perhaps another time I shall tell you 
about that. 
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At the Pictures 





You Kyow Wuat 

THE disadvantage of being very late 
with one’s review is that there is little 
left to say and hardly anybody left to 
listen. I cannot believe that there are 
many of you at this date who really 
want to know what I think of Gone 
With the Wind (Director: Victor 
FLEMING); but for the 
sake of the record, here 
it is. I think there is 
nothing much remark- 
able about the work 
except its length, and 
that even so it could 
usefully be cut. As a 
story it does not need 
length; it’s merely a 
succession of inci- 
dents; it has no pat- 
tern, and by removing 
one or two episodes 
you would make no 
difference to the general 
effect. There is no 
reason (as one weary 
visitor commented to 
me) why it should ever 
leave off; similarly 
there is no reason why 
it should have begun 
—for it reveals nothing, 
it states nothing ex- 
cept the outlines of a 
comparatively com- 
monplace character 
and quantities of in- 
formation about life 
in the U.S.A. in the 
sixties. 

Of course you get 
interested in it as a 
story—or I suppose you 
do, for I have known 
pictures of half the 
length that held my 
attention and moved 
me a great deal more 





efficiently. How- Mammy 
ever, I have no wish 
to do my puny bit to 
crab a film on which such loads 


of skill, talent, time and money have 
been spent. You know very well 
whether or not you are going to see 
Gone With the Wind, and you know 
very well, without having seen it, 
whether or not you think it is good. 
But I will say—of purely academic 
interest though it is—that I found 
ViviEN LEIGH very much better than 
I expected as Scarlett; that CLARK 
GABLE’s part suits him; that Harrie 
McDanikz1 is excellent as Mammy, and 
crowds of other people are very good 


Scarlett O'Hara 


in small parts; and that the colour, in 
spite of some oddly green skies, is often 
used with impressively pleasing effect. 


Some of the colour is equally im- 
pressive in 7'yphoon (Director: Lovts 
Kina), which is otherwise one of the 
most emphatically silly pictures I ever 
saw in my life—not excluding the other 





Dorotuy LAMouwrR female-7arzan films. 
This time the man is not Ray MILLAND 
but RoBert PREsTON, one reason for 





(Gone With the Wind 


THE LARGE AND SMALL OF IT 


this being possibly that Mr. Preston 
is better, or at least more spectacularly, 
knit. The South Seas sun is allowed to 
gleam over the well-browned protuber- 
ances of Mr. PREsTON’s muscles (he is 
supposed to be near death from alcohol, 
but you never saw a man less like it) 
quite as much as on the more publicised 
contours of the sarong- or lava-lava- 
clad Miss Lamour. 

If you thought it was anything to 
do with ConraD you were—to put it 
mildly—wrong. This is just another of 
those variants of the story of the little 


J-4: DOWD 


Vivien LEIGH 
. Hattie McDANIEL 
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girl, cast away alone in the tropics, who 
grew up with the help of an ape. . . , 
It is distressing to see the admirable 
talents of LyNNE OVERMAN wasted in 
a work of this sort; unless you con. 
sider that he makes it worth seeing. | 
think he almost does. 


La Marseillaise (Director: Jray 
ReENorr) is rather oddly described 
as “A New Version of the French 
Revolution.” It is good, apart from 
some technical short- 
comings (which may 
have been peculiar to 
the copy I saw at 
the Academy but were 
certainly irritating — 
some very bad flicker. 
ing, and a long stretch 
during which the sound 
seemed to be coming 
through a briskly re. 
volving door). It isthe 
story of the Marseilles 
patriots who marched 
to Paris, with their 
song, and helped to 
storm the Royal Palace 
in 1792. The film ends 
as they are waiting to 
fight at Valmy. 

The three of whom we 
see most are Bomier, 
Arnaud and Javel, and 
of these the outstand- 
ing personality is 
Bomier: alively, simple, 
good-natured char- 
acter, beautifully 
played by ARpisson. 
PreRRE RENOIR and 
LisE DELAMARE are 
memorable as Louis 
XVI and Marie An- 
toinette, and  Louvts 
JouveET makes a brief 
appearance as Roe- 
derer. I repeat, this 
is a good film, well 
done, full of enter- 
tainment, and in a 
way inspiring. 





So is an American 
picture that did not prove popular 
enough to stay in London more than 
a few days—Spirit of the People 
(Director: JoHN CROMWELL). This is 
the Ropert SHERWOOD play, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, revised as an 
honest, sincere and moving film which 
is well worth making an effort to 
see for many other reasons besides the 
excellent performance of RayMonD 
Massey as Lincoln. The ending, which 
shows Lincoln going sadly off on the 
train to take up his Presidential duties, 
is particularly good. R. M. 
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Delight 


N the bad old days before the war 
we used frankly to grumble at the 
Budget, but things are not like that 

nowadays. All that worries us is that 
the Government have let us down too 
lightly. I was quite upset when I called 
in at our local hostelry for my first 
post-Budget glass of beer. I put down 
a five-pound note. 

“Ts that enough?” I said gaily. “If 
not I will pop into the bank and get 
out a slab of Bearer Bonds.” 

“Bitter,” said the landlord, ‘“‘is now 
fivepence-halfpenny in the Saloon and 
fivepence in the Public.” 

I hurried round into the Saloon. To 
pay only fivepence was impossible after 
all my high hopes. 

“Are you sure,” I asked brokenly, 
“that you can’t make it more? Can't 
I persuade you to take.an extra two- 
pence and forward it to Sir John 
Simon with my compliments?” 

He said that he was sorry, but rules 
were rules. The only suggestion he 
could make was that I should lace 
the beer with a drop of whisky, and 
this I did, but I left the hostelry a 
disappointed man. 

I crossed the road to the post office 
and ordered a gross of ninepenny 
stamps. 

“I’m sending out a circular to the 
members of our Literary Society,” I 
explained. ‘‘Don’t tell me that the 
new Printed Paper Rate is less than 
ninepence.” 

The girl blushed and lowered her 
eyes. 

“T’m terribly sorry, Mr. Conkleshill,” 
she said. “We told Sir John that people 
would be terribly upset unless they 
were allowed to pay a lot more, but he 
said he could only put a halfpenny on 
the Printed Paper Rate. Of course,” 
she said rather wistfully, ‘you could 
stick the envelopes down and pay 
twopence-halfpenny . . .” 

I set my teeth grimly and forced a 
smile. 

“Tt is a bit of a come-down,” I said, 
“from my imagined ninepence to two- 
pence-halfpenny, but if it’s the best 
you can offer...” 

I called in on Colonel Hogg on the 
way home, and Mrs. Hogg opened the 
door to me. She was striking hundreds 
of matches so that she could use up her 
supply and buy a new lot with the tax 
on. 

“It’s only a halfpenny a box,” she 
said, “‘but we must make the best 
of it. I’m so glad you have come to 
see the Colonel. He is very low this 
morning.” 
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“Between me and you, Sir, I shan’t be sorry when this war’s over!” 


I found him in his study. He was 
sitting with his elbows on the table 
and his head buried in his hands. He 
seemed to have aged a good deal. 

“My dear old fellow,” I said, putting 
my hand gently on his shoulder, 
“cheer up! Is there anything I can do 
to help?” 

“Nobody can help me,” he said, 
and his voice was the voice of a man in 
the Pit—‘‘nobody can help me unless 
they can show me how to earn another 
£48 3s. 4d. a year.” 

“Hard up?” I said. 

‘‘No—far from it; but ever since I 
was a lad it has been my ambition to 
pay sur-tax. Until this war came it was 


little more than an empty dream, but 
in last Sunday’s Organ their financial 
expert prophesied that sur-tax would 
be payable on £1,400 incomes. My 
income is £1,451 16s. 8d. When I read 
that the limit had been reduced only to 
£1,500 I just felt that it wasn’t worth 
while to go on living.” 

I cheered him up as best I could. 

‘“We must all be brave,” I said. ‘‘If 
these new taxes provide Sir John with 
all the money he can use at the 
moment we must just grin and bear it. 
Perhaps as the months go by he will 
relent, and then we shall enjoy paying 
all the more because of this present 
disappointment.” 
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Barley baint.” 


“Wheat be comin’ on foine. 


From the Home Front 
Spare Us a Copper. 


HE tobacco I smoke used to cost a shilling an ounce. 

I don’t know when that was, I only know that there 

was a time when I laid down a shilling and got my 
tobacco. Sometimes, indeed, so carefree were those days, 
I laid down two shillings and got twice as much, in a tin 
that had a hinged lid and opened without any fuss at all. 
Then something happened, and my tobacco went up to 
one-and-a-penny, and soon afterwards, since I still went on 
buying thé stuff at this ridiculous price, they decided to 
try me a little higher and pushed it up to one-and-two. The 
only effect of this was that instead of putting down a piece 
of silver and two pennies for two ounces, I put down a piece 
of silver of approximately the same size and got two pennies 
back. This pleased me, and there was no need for the 


tobacco company to try to bribe me with a new kind of 


tin with a piece of rubber on the bottom that made a 
sighing noise when you took it off. Then War—and one- 
and-fourpence. And so to one-and-seven and the collapse 
of civilisation. 

I smoke an ounce of tobacco a day. It is deplorable. It 
ruins my eyesight. It deadens my intellect. It attacks the 
precious memory-cells of my brain and makes me forget 
the name of the man in the last book I read who left 
Miss Randall—Randolph ‘—dash it! Richardson. No, not 
Richardson. Anyway, her Christian name was Prue (or 
Sue?) and he left her and went to Africa, I think it was. 
She had treated him badly, mind; I’m not trying to defend 
what she did. Still, people ought not to leave people in the 
lurch. 

Could the name have been Crowsfoot ? 

Tobacco also affects my wind, so that I cannot now run 
fifty yards without distress and even giddiness; and at 
times I tremble all over and break out suddenly in cold 
sweats, like a racehorse. My appetite has gone too, and 
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there is a kind of paralysis that occasionally afflicts my 
limbs and may be due to nicotine. In the end, I suppose, it 
will kill me, and then I shall be sorry because I shan’t be 
able to smoke any more. But at present I smoke an ounce 
a day, and bang goes one-and-sevenpence. 

I will not change my brand of tobacco to please a little 
rat like Hitler. 

I also drink. I drink a pint of beer in the morning, for 
my health, and I drink not less than two nor more than five 
pints in the evening, for friendship’s sake. That isa minimum 
of three pints a day at eightpence a pint, or two shillings in 
all. Many of the beers I drink I do not, admittedly, pay for, 
but then many of the beers I pay for I do not drink. You 
may take it from me that beer and tobacco cost me at least 
three shillings and sevenpence a day. 

I write letters too—at the rate of not less than one a day, 
It may be that the letter I write every day goes to the same 
person, or it may be that it goes to a different address every 
day of the week. Possibly the truth lies somewhere between 
these two extremes. In any case, it is nobody’s business, 
The fact remains that I write a letter a day and nothing 
will cure me of this horrible vice. 

Three shillings and ninepence-halfpenny ! 

I drink spirits, but not in the Army, where whisky is 
regarded with something like horror, except in the Officers’ 
Mess. Is this democratic? I don’t know, but it is certainly 
fortunate. I also send off telegrams and converse on the 
telephone, when duty permits, but neither of these activities 
is essential to my life or well-being. Beer, tobacco and 
stamps I must have. 

The Army pays me fourteen shillings a week, but half 
of this it sends elsewhere, so that for practical purposes 
my income is a shilling a day—so far as the authorities 
know or care. For hundreds and thousands of men their 
income is a shilling a day. Very well, then. Officially, | 
have enough money to buy— 





One half-pint of mild-and-bitter —. . 4d, 
One packet of cigarettes ‘ : . 8d. 
Total 103d. 


[am then only 3d. in debt and I can’t write my letter. 

This is the position of thousands of men serving in Great 
Britain. They say, I believe, that it is not possible to 
allow cigarettes to be sold duty-free to troops at home 
because of the temptation to re-sell to civilians. All right, 
there may be something in that. But what about my beer! 
If I got that at twopence a half, is it suggested that I should 
sneak off with the glass and sell it, to the man who collects 
the rubbish, for twopence-halfpenny? And my letters! 
Is there any reason why I should not have my daily envelope 
franked by the C.O.—for nothing ? 

Somebody will point out that if I cut out beer and 
tobacco altogether I should be a far, far better man and 
at liberty to write no fewer than four letters and a postcard 
every day. This seems to me to be so true as to border on 
imbecility. H. F. E. 


Occupation 


OLDIERS, the dictionaries say, 
Are made by solde, which is pay. 
The Germans fight (or so they brag) 
In order to secure the swag. 
I’m simply here to make them stop. 
I ain’t a soldier, I’m a cop. 





May 


As : 
fen 
Mor 
the 
and 
Fle 
Mor 
Arc 
trai 

1 
may 
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we 

8 
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Mo 
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seiz 
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* My husband doesn’t hold with a summer-time got 
by clock-jugeling.” 


Inside Information 


R. MORLEY is always telling me to watch Stalin. 

Every week he reads a sensational magazine that 

tells him of some fresh impending development. 

As soon as he has digested the information he leans over the 

fence that divides our gardens and relays it to me. Mr. 

Morley says that if we take our eyes off Stalin for a second 

the Russian Fleet will force its way into the Mediterranean 

and blow up all our ships. When I retort that the Russian 

Fleet in the Black Sea is not strong enough to do this, Mr. 

Morley tells me that at any moment Stalin may declare the 

Arctic ice-free, sail his Pacific Fleet to Murmansk and 
transfer it by rail to Odessa in large covered trucks. 

Mr. Crisp, whose garden also adjoins mine, reads a rival 
magazine. He wants me to watch Mussolini. He says that 
the Italians will invade Yugoslavia, seize the Dardanelles 
and swoop on Palestine and Egypt before we know where 
we are. 

Sometimes I attempt to play off Mr. Crisp against Mr. 
Morley, but this strategy is rarely successful. While Mr. 
Morley prefers to watch Stalin, and Mr. Crisp to keep his 
eyes on Mussolini, they both agree that big events are 
impending in the Near East. It appears that there are a 
number of pipe-lines in this vicinity, and wherever there are 
pipe-lines they must be cut or controlled. These pipe-lines 
belong to Stalin and Roumania and Britain. If Stalin’s Fleet 
emerges from the Black Sea before Mussolini’s soldiers have 
seized the Dardanelles, Stalin will get both Roumania’s 
and Britain’s. On the other hand, Stalin may be content 
with the one owned by Roumania,.and may let Mussolini 
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have the British one; or Mussolini may want all three. 
Nothing is certain save that events are impending. 

Neither Mr. Morley nor Mr. Crisp gives me an opportunity 
to explain that I do not want to watch Stalin, or that the 
thought of watching Mussolini is repulsive to me. It would 
be far more pleasant and far less dangerous to indulge in 
wishful thinking. For, as a grandson of my grandfather 
Toothill, I am fully aware of the danger of watching anyone 
other than one’s opponent. 

During the Boer War my grandfather Toothill continued 
to take tolls at the Bartock Toll Bridge. He was one of the 
first of his countrymen to realise the importance of civilian 
duty, and he was prepared to open the gate to wagons 
carrying munitions and other military supplies, as long as 
they paid their toll. No military supplies were sent that 
way, but my grandfather Toothill was prepared. 

In the course of his duty my grandfather heard a lot of 
opinions expressed which he always contradicted. He was 
told to watch everyone from Buller to the Kaiser, but 
throughout the war my grandfather Toothill kept his eyes 
firmly fixed on Oom Paul. He had an idea that the Boers 
would march up through Africa, seize Egypt, embark at 
Alexandria and land at a point between Brighton and 
Hastings. 

“Let ’em come up to Bartock!” my grandfather would 
say, closing the toll-gate with a vicious snap. “Let ‘em 
come up to Bartock!” 

As every student of military history knows, the Boers did 
not come up to Bartock. My grandfather regarded this 
fact as proof that Kruger had got wind of his vigilance. He 
expected official recognition of his service, but he died a 
disappointed man. 

By watching Stalin and Mussolini, Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Crisp are encouraging Hitler to strike. They are doing more 
than this. They are disturbing my afternoons in my garden. 
I doubt whether Hitler will ever come up to Bartock, but 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Crisp are there already. Without a 
doubt big events are impending. The next time one of 
them puts his head over my fence—watch me. 


° ° 
Here is the News. 
“*Some bombs fell close, others were not so close,’ said the 
naval eye-witness.” —Birmingham Paper. 
° °o 
“Alleged to have broken into a waterproof factory in Manchester 


and to have caused a fire . . .”—Daily Paper. 
That put the brigade in an awkward position. 








“ She’s eating our butter.” 
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“That? I fancy it’: 


O any mariner who finds things 
dull—not many of them these 
days, no doubt; to any mariner 
who has nothing particular to do while 
waiting for a battle, convoy, pilot, o 
turn of duty; to any mariner who 
wishes to make himself wholly efficient 
at every point of his profession; to 
every mariner, then (and indeed to any 
“sea-minded”’ Briton), I recommend 
my new game “Playing with the 
International Code.” 
The International Code of Signals, as 
I think I must have said before, is one 
of Britain’s brightest gifts to humanity. 
Captain Marryat began it in 1817. 
Other nations have come in, of course, 





Flags 
The New Game 


and nobly played their parts. But we 
have always been the principal boys. 
And here it is, this great red volume*, 
a work not only of high humane ser- 
vice but high literary quality. Civil 
Servants should study it, and _politi- 
cians, and all those who wish to make 
English easy for the foreigner (for here 
the thing is done). 

Cunning war-staffs are busy always 
with new and complex secret codes: 
but this great public language still 
unites the world. There is no ship, 





*The International Code of Signals. 
British Edition, Volume One—For Visual 
Signalling. Printed and Published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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s by Pinocchio or somebody.” 


belligerent or neutral, that does not 
know what is meant by a single 
blue-and-yellow flag—K: 
“You should stop your vessel instantly.” 
And then what complicated things 
can be said by simply hoisting a suc- 
cession of pretty coloured flags! Let 
us try. It is good practice, captain, for 
you never know what message you may 
have to send next, and the Code, with 
all its merits, is not the Oxford English 
Dictionary. Nelson, they say, had 
trouble with the Naval Code and his 
yeoman of signals, and had to alter the 
text of his famous Trafalgar message. 
Let us see how we should send it by the 
International Code. 
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“England expects that every man will 
do his duty.” 


(I am sorry, Scotsmen, but he did 
say “ England’’). 

Very well, then. “England.” We 
look up the Geographical section (four- 
letter signals). 


AFJI 


And a very pretty hoist, too—blue- 
and-white, red-and-white, blue-and- 
white, and black-and-yellow. 


FYC Expect, s to 
OVI That 
FTF Every 


So far, easy. But there is, surpris- 
ingly, no “man.” At least, there is a 
“man,” but it is the verb ““man’’—as 
in “ You should man your radio-room,” 
and to use this for a noun would, I 
believe, be cheating. Nowadays, of 
course, they would say “personnel,” 
and there is a group for “personnel” 
—K V Z. But I don’t like it—I won’t 
have it; and I am going to send 
instead : 


RMB Sailor, s 


England. 


And now “will do his duty.” 

Not so easy. Strangely, the Code 
does not contain the short word “‘do,” 
and the nearest thing I can find (to go 
with “duty”) is “C Y D—carry, ies 
out (perform).” But then there is 
“will.” So I must use the Model 
Verb. The model verb is the verb 
“to glean,” and signals have been pro- 
vided for every possible aspect of 
gleaning—* You are gleaning”—“We 
have not gleaned ”’-—‘‘ It did not glean”’ 
—*You would not glean,” and so on. 
When you want to say “He would not 
talk” you signal ‘‘ He would not glean,” 
followed by “talk.” See? (“Glean” 
was chosen as the model verb because 
few sailors in real life will ever have to 
make a signal about gleaning.) 

Right, then! Let us proceed. 


AEM He, She, or It , will glean 
CYD Carry, ies out (perform) 
RIH His 

FJL Duty, ies (of service). 


Not bad. But there are nine hoists 
to be assembled, distinguished and 
acknowledged. A long business. 

By the time the message has reached 
the gunner the battle may be over. 
Can we make it shorter? Yes. Take 
“expects that.” Two hoists. And 
“every sailor.” Two more. Can’t we 
cut those down? Yes. Look: 





AFJI England 

MDZ _ Relies on 

GXR_ All hands 

CYD Carrying out—Am, is, are 
FJL Duties. 


Five hoists only: and everything 
said. 

You see now, dear landlubber, the 
kind of trouble that Nelson had. You 
see now, dear captain, how useful my 
game may be in teaching you to know 
your way about this great red book. 
One day you may have to send a com- 
plex message far removed from marine 
matters. You have the British Prime 
Minister aboard. You are heading for 
the United States. In mid-Atlantic you 
meet a ship bound home. The Prime 
Minister wishes to send a_ political 
message home. Your wireless has been 
shot away, or, because of war, may not 
be used. You have no one left who 
knows semaphore or Morse. The Prime 
Minister (Mr. Asquith, let us say, in 
1914) says to you casually at breakfast : 
“Look here, skipper, I’ve been think- 
ing rather deeply since I came aboard, 
and I should like to send home a state- 
ment of our War Aims as I see them 
now. Here it is.” 

He hands you this: 


“We shall not sheathe the sword, 
which we have not lightly drawn, until 
Belgium has recovered in full measure 
ali, and more than all, that she has 
sacrificed: until France is adequately 
secured against the menace of aggres- 
sion: until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Europe are placed upon 
an unassailable foundation: and until 
the military domination of Prussia is 
wholly and finally destroyed.” 


Do you wince? I think you do. And 
yet, with some pretty coloured flags 
and the International Code, you could 
make a fair show. Look: 


AFO We will not glean 
GDW __ Fintsu, es 

HHS  Hostirg, ity, ities 
QMQ_ Which 

AEZ We gleaned 

DMZ _  ComMeENcs, s, to 
KDW _ OnLy 

APK _ Arter, wards 

DWD_ Due consideration, of 
PQW Unt 

ABN R Belgium 

MAQ_ Recovered—Has, have, ing 
AZZ ALL 

RIE SHE 

IWM = Lost—Has, Have, ing: 
PQW §UntIL 

RPS We have 

AMH — ADEQUATELY 

BLZ _ ~ Assured—Has, Have, ing 
AFZS France 

OVI THAT 

QOB _ She will not be 

FKL _ In danger of 

BMA _ ATTACK, s: 

PQW UNTIL 

OVL THE 
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But here you are in trouble. There 
is no signal for “rights” (the explana- 
tion being, I suppose, that the sailor is 
supposed to think of his duties only). 
The nearest I can find is “MOF 
Fishing rights,” and I suggest that you 
proceed thus: 


MOE Fishing rights 
N (Negative 
GFY _ Fishing) 


Will that do? Well, it will have to. 


J2D Or, the 

NQH_ SMALLER 

FSX EUROPEAN, 8 
JPO NATIONALITY, ies 
BEB Are 

MTK Perfect! y safe: 


(A brief way, I confess, of saying 
“are placed upon an_ unassailable 
foundation”—but not bad, eh?) 


BBE AND 
PQW  UnrtiL 
OVL Tue 
JIM MILitaRy 


Now there is no group for ‘‘domina- 
tion.” The idea did not occur to the 
enlightened authors of the Code. “Com- 
mand” is not enough; “command” is 
too fine a word; and, anyhow, there is 
nothing for the noun ‘‘command.” So 
we must spell out “domination,” letter 
by letter. It is a long business, but it 
has been provided for: 

CODE FLAG E. (Now we are going 
to spell) 

DOMI DOMI 

NAT NAT 

ION ION 

CODE FLAG G. 


stopped spelling) 


(Now we have 


JZP Or, the 

ANXU Prussia 

HxXC Is 

DSB CoMPLETELY 

BBE  AwnpbD 

GDP Frat, ly 

ETZ Destroyed—Has,Have,ing. 


What a Code! I have only one 
quarrel with it. If you should wish to 
signal “‘afraid of,” the flags you would 
use would be APH 


° ° 


“Is IT ALL A BIG MUDDLE? 

No. It is indeed not enough. This life of 
stab and thrust, of march and counter- 
march, of lie and retort. 

Man, in his cave, did not learn to make 
fire by rubbing flint against steel only to be 
compelled, thousands of years later, to 
quench those fires lest their light may bring 
upon him the death from the skies.” 

Mr. Beverley Nichols in the “Sunday 
Chronicle.” 


It seems to be some sort of a muddle. 
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AORMAN YANSBRID Ome 


“ Awake! for morning in the bowl of night 
Has flung the stone that puts the stars to flight...” 


Behind the Lines 


PINCH of salt (or so I’ve heard) 
Will make the stoutest slug go limp. 


‘Red” is the operative word 
Which paralyses Colonel Blimp. 
A symbol with a piece of chalk 


Stops Leghorns from so much as blinking . . . 


And I’m immobilised by talk 
Day in, day out, of “Wishful Thinking.” 


| hope to-morrow will be fine. 

I hope that no one comes to lunch. 
I hope this little verse of mine 

Will please the Editor of Punch. 
And, if it does, I hope it brings 


Some golden guineas for the chinking .. . 


In fact, I hope a lot of things 
Now stigmatised as Wishful Thinking. 


I think our airmen simply grand. 

I think that we shall win the war— 
As far as I can understand 

It’s this that we are fighting for. 


XXXII.—Wishful Thinking 


Our Navy is without compare, 

To all its gallant crews I’m drinking . . . 
And politicians, with a stare, 

Say “Don’t indulge in Wishful Thinking.” 


My drive (and I was dormy nine) 
Had left the green in easy reach; 
The other man, by some design, 
Had put his seventh on the beach. 
I watched him sliding down the cliff, 
His bag of clubs behind him clinking, 
And thought that I should beat him, if— 
But that of course was Wishful Thinking. 


A politician, meaning well, 
But, like a politician, fond 
Of silly phrases, tripped and fell 
Head first into our village pond. 
1 rushed to help him with a shout, 
I bellowed, as I saw him sinking, 
“Hold up, old man, [’ll get you out”... | 
“Don’t! Don’t!” he begged. “It’s Wishful Thinking.” | 
(So I didn’t.) A. A. M. 
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SURCHARGED 


Mr. Punch’s respectful contribution to the centenary celebration of Penny Postage—a war stamp 
—temporary issue—for the greatest of all wars 
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Mr. PUNCH’S 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


OU are asked to remember the needs 

of the Navy patrolling the seas, 

the Air Force constantly attacking the 
enemy, the crews of our minesweepers, the 
Expeditionary Force in Norway, the Army 
in France, the men at searchlight posts and 
anti-aircraft stations. All or most of them 
are in exposed, cold, wet situations. They 
want Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, 
gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats. 





Apart from these, the Hospitals need 
supplies for the wounded, medical and 
surgical appliances of every kind. 


Our Fund has already bought and dis- 
tributed a large amount of raw material to 
be made into comforts for men_ serving 
and for Hospital patients, but there 1s 
demand for much more. 


If you can spare a contribution will you 
please address it to: Punch Hospital Comforts 


Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. | 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Tuesday, April 30th.—Lords: Evidence 
and Powers of Attorney Bill given 
Second Reading. 

Commons: Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Supplementary Allowances) Bill 
given Second Reading. 


Wednesday, May Ist.—Lords: South 
Suburban Gas Bill inflated for the 
Third Time. 

Commons: 
tinued. 


Budget debate con- 


Thursday, May 2nd.—Lords: Statement 
on war in Norway. 


Commons: P.M.’s statement on war 
in Norway. Debate on Government 
contracts. 


Tuesday, April 30th—The Upper 
House had nothing to say against the 
LorD CHANCELLOR’S Bill authorising 
officers to listen-in to oaths in an 
official capacity. This is supposed in 
war to be the function of the rank and 
file, but there are apparently legal 
occasions when it is convenient for 
custom to be reversed. 

The Sundays enjoyed by some of the 
troops in Scotland can well be imagined, 
and Lt.-Col. Sir THomas Moore was 
doing a very kindly action in urging 





A LEGISLATIVE BLACK-OUT 


Mr. Peraick-LAWRENCE complains that 
he has been kept in the dark. 


the Scottish Secret tary to get cinemas 
opened to them. Mr. COLVILLE 
replied that nobody had asked very 
eloquently for this to be done, but 
Sir Tuomas insisted that there was 
strong feeling about it among the 





soldiery. From what we know of 
soldiery Sir THomas will be right. 

The firm of Metro-Goldwyn- -Mayer 
having insisted that no less than 
sev enty per cent. of the gross takings 
of Miss Marcarer Mrrcuetw’s little 
curtain-raiser should go with the wind, 
indignation seems to be mounting to 

gale force. Major LLoyp GEorGE told 
various questioners that this was con- 
siderably more than the usual charge 
in this country, but that the film had 
taken a similar percentage in the 
United States. Possibly it is calculated 
at twenty per cent. per hour, in which 
case it is earned. 

As a Royal Commission is still sitting 
on Workmen’s Compensation, the Bill 
introduced by Sir Joun ANDERSON this 
afternoon could not be regarded as 
major legislation; but it may have to 
stand for a long time, and the Labour 
Party was not alone in feeling that the 
allowances should have been more 
generous and more embracing. Sir 
JOHN claimed that the scheme asked 
for by the co-operative societies 
through Mr. ALEXANDER in evidence 
before the Royal Commission had been 
much more moderate than that now 
put forward by the Opposition, and 
that in avoiding any means test and 
including accidents as far back as 1924 
he had gone a long way. 

The main objections of the Opposi- 
tion, put in the first place by Mr. 
GREENWOOD, were that the Bill did 
nothing for single men or women, for 
illegitimate children, or for the children 
of widows, that the allowances of 5s. 
for a wife and 3s. for a child could not 
sustain health, and that the Bill 
introduced a new principle by not 
admitting the basic injustice of the 
present rates. Miss RATHBONE’S 
speech was interesting because having 
pitched boldly into both sides—into the 
Opposition for not coming out whole- 
heartedly for family allowances and 
into the Government for niggardliness— 
she attacked, and rightly, the absurd 
multiplication of scales of allowances 
which nobody can understand. So 
was that of Sir ARNOLD WILSson, whose 
amendment of January 30th, accepted 
by the Government, had been the 
basis of the Bill. He admitted he had 
hoped for something much bigger than 
this, and he accused the Government 
of not having properly consulted with 
industry as they had undertaken to 
do. As for all the “‘pettifogging hair- 
splitting” about when a child was 
born and so on, he believed it to be 


the work not of the employers but of 


the solicitors of the Accident Offices 
Association. 

In reply Mr. PEAKE, ina rather clever 
debating speech, told the House that 
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widows had been omitted from the Bill 
because they already had two sets of 
allowances, but he thought that 
further classes of children might still 
be included. The Opposition, he said, 
should try to conceal their extreme 





THE NEW KNIGHT-ERRANT 
(After Diirer) 
Mr, GREENWOOD sallies forth as Champion 
of Distressed Womenfolk. 


conservatism in the face of a new 
principle. 

Wednesday, May Ist.—Sir RicHarp 
AcLAND, Mr. ANEURIN BrEvAN and 
Mr. HerBert Morrison were all 
against the proposed lecture-tour by 
Sir NEvILE HENDERSON in America, 
on the ground that having so recently 
been our Ambassador in Berlin he 
would be considered to represent 
official opinion. Sir Jonn Rerru 
promised to take the point up with the 
FoREIGN SECRETARY. 

It is hoped that if the Government 
give way on nothing else in the Budget 
they will contrive a scheme by which 
troops in this country can buy their 
tobacco tax-free. When Mr. PETHICK- 
LAWRENCE pressed the matter this 
afternoon the CHANCELLOR said he was 
open to suggestions but that he had to 
ensure that there would be no under- 
ground traffic. 

Photographs in picture papers of 
shooting-sticks by day and revelry 
by night persuaded Mr. PETHICK- 
LAWRENCE that the rich were still 
getting away with things too easily. 
Sir Jonn Srmon’s reply to that was to 
give him the significant information 
that if every income in this country 
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above £2,000 was taken in its entirety 
the result would only be £60 million 
for the Treasury. This means: that 
however much the rich are soaked it 
hardly bears at all on the problem of 
financing the war. 

There is to be a separate Bill passed 
to authorise the Purchase Tax, and the 
date of the imposition of the tax will 
be secret in order to avoid heavy fore- 
stalling; but as the CHANCELLOR only 
hopes to get the Bill through by the 
end of the Session a good many 
prudent purchases will by then presum- 
ably have been made. 

The Labour Party disapproved of 
the tax, calling it repressive (as it is 
intended to be) and urging that not 
only would it send up the cost of 
living but would cause the public to 
pay much more than the Government 
would receive. Mr. Lipson (Con.) 
thought it a thoroughly bad tax. Sir 
WILLIAM SMILEs asked for a specially 
heavy incidence on luxuries. And Mr. 
McLaren (Lab.) cheered a down- 
hearted House by wishing he could lay 
his hands “‘on the antiquated muck- 
gatherers who whispered these sinister 
devices into the CHANCELLOR’S ear.” 
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Thursday, May 2nd.— Both Houses 
listened with a certain depression to 
Front Bench statements about the 
progress of the war in Norway. It was 
obviously too soon, however, to form 
any judgment on what had happened, 
and Members showed themselves pre- 
pared to await the fuller details 
promised for next week. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN explained that 
although we had known of large-scale 
preparations at German ports, it had 
been impossible to tell in which direc- 
tion the blow would be directed. As 
soon as information arrived that enemy 
forces were moving towards Norway 
the main Battle Fleet had set out 
accompanied by the Second Cruiser 
Squadron, to be joined the next day 
by the First Cruiser Squadron. Suc- 
cesses had resulted which were so over- 
whelming that the whole balance of 
naval power had been changed, and a 
British and French Battle Fleet had 
been released for its original work in the 
Mediterranean. On land it had been 
decided to withdraw the Allied troops 
south of Trondheim because in the 
face of enemy air superiority it had 
been found impossible to land the 
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tanks and artillery without which the 
German drive from the south could not 
be stopped. The withdrawal had been 
brilliantly organised by Major-General 
PaGET and earried out, so far as was 
known, without any loss. The troops 
had been transferred ‘“‘elsewhere.” We 
had no intention, said the P.M., of 
letting Norway become a side-shov, 
but at the same time we were equally 
determined not to be trapped into an 
imprudent dispersal of our forces. 

On the adjournment, Mr. Sroxegs 
raised the case of Major Retp-KELLETT?, 
and the larger one of contractors’ costs, 
Sir Epwarp Grice denied that Major 
REID-KELLETT had been dismissed, 
and offered to consider re-employing 
him. He agreed that supervision of 
works might not be adequate, but 
insisted that charges of bribery and 
corruption had failed. 


oO ° 


Letters from a Gunner 


Y DEAR MOTHER,—Do not 

think me pessimistic, but some. 

one is taking this war seriously 
and that is rather an omen, isn’t it! 
I mean we have been at war hardly 
nine months yet, we haven't suffered 
our usual long series of preliminary 
reverses, and yet already Command are 
thinking of courses. 

Courses! They probably mean 
nothing to you. I suppose, to be quite 
frank, you have a mental picture of 
your gallant son studying a few text- 
books, chatting attentively with the 
sergeants (who of course know every- 
thing), and then firing his battery with 
skill and aplomb. Well, far be it from 
me to disillusion you, but the Powers 
That Be don’t think that way. It took 
them a good ten years to learn gunnery 
themselves, and that rather sets their 
standard, doesn’t it? 

So this is what goes on. Imagine me 
in the Regimental Office, deputising 
for the Adjutant, who is away. The 
phone rings. It is our Brigade Major. 

“Tsay, L’ve a couple of vacancies on 
a Fitters’ Course at Macclesfield the 
day after to-morrow. Let me have the 
names before lunch.” 

I meekly say “ Yes” and look up the 
Battery who is next on the list. | 
speak to the Battery Captain. 

“Oh, blast!” he says. ‘I’ve three 
sergeants at the Command School, two 


more sick, thirty-two men on special | 


training and three at Division on sup- 
} 
plementary duty. Another two to go: 








Am I supposed to have my guns Il 
action or not? Wouldn’t it be simpler | 
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to close down altogether and all go on 
courses ?”” 

I apologise and try the next. 

“Certainly,” he says. “Only half my 
H.Q. Staff are down with German 
measles, and as my two lorries are out 
of action anyway, why shouldn’t my 
fitters go away? How long is it for?” 

“Fifteen weeks.” 

After a few minutes the girl at the 
Exchange cuts us off. It is in fact the 
only thing to do. 

But that was only a start. 

During the day we disposed of quite 
a number of other victims. Two 
N.C.0.s (“must be intelligent and 
capable of becoming instructors’ ~~ 
booked for a course on Recognition of 
Aircraft, one officer dispatche d toa 
P.T. course and one sergeant sent 
away as an instructor to a Practice 
Camp. A good time was had by all. 

But do not think that is the end. In 
the middle of the afternoon the Brigade 
Major is with us again in spirit. 

“T say,” he says, “your people will 
have to supply the Brigade guard 


to-night. See that they’re over by 
six.” 
Grand! That is easy. That is an 


order and I write out the message and 
go away to tea, leaving strict orders 
that the telephone is deemed to be 
disconnected. 


Unfortunately the Brigade Major 


pe 
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does not believe in disconnected tele- 
phones. As I am about to start my 
second cup of tea he reappears. 

“One more course,” says his charm- 
ing but insincere voice. 

‘I must have sighed. 

“Only one man this time,” he says 
soothingly. “A short course. For 
sanitary orderlies.” 

I give a short harsh laugh. 

“Ts that all?” I say. “Nothing yet 
for needlework and darning ? And the 
pathfinders and knitting and splicing ? 
There must be some men left here 
somewhere.” 

“T’ve one on woodcraft but I tossed 
for you over that and you lost.” 

Another half an hour of battling with 
Battery Commanders. Another period 
of moans and gnashings of teeth and 
bewailings to heaven, and some for- 
tunate sanitary orderly will set off next 
week for Aldershot and seven days of 
concentrated and instructive tuition. 

To make the day complete the 
Colonel returns at seven and asks for a 
typist to take a letter. There is no 
typist. We have two, one is on leave 
and the other at the moment enjoying 
(I hope) Gulliver's Travels at the 
nearest flick. 

The Colonel frowns. 

“Detail the Batteries to send one 
up here to-night.” 

It is, I think, an appropriate moment 
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to go and see Gone With the Wind 
myself but . 

I shall slee »p well to-night—unless 
the Battery Commanders are cleverer 
than I think and can actually do a spot 
of haunting. 

Later. The day was not quite over. 
At eight-thirty the telephone-bell rang. 
W ho “could it be? Guess! Quite right. 

“One more course,” he said. “Any 
of the Gun Position Officers. It’s for 
Headquarters.” 

Headquarter s?” I murmured. 

“Yes,” he went on brutally. ‘‘ You. 
It starts on Monday.” 

It will no doubt be a very peaceful 
time there. And if the instructors are 
puzzled when I burst into insane 
laughter every now and again, they 
would understand if they could read 
this. 


My postal address will be: The 
Asylum, Nether Sleeping, Beds. 
Your Loving Son, 
HAROLD. 


° =—©@ 


“Star Borrowinea Must Be CHECKED ” 
Headline in “ Daily Mail.” 
Wagoners, please note. 


° ° 


“Sir Harry had his top lip caught under 
his lower teeth.”—From a Novel. 


Some dentists are so careless. 
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“HIS PARTNER HAS BEEN CALLED UP RATHER SUDDENLY” 
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At the Revue 





> 


“Up anp Dornc’ 
when something of his passes 
into the language, and doubt- 
less when Mr. HENson tells the 
story here as new of the two 
soldiers discussing how to ask 
for eggs in a French shop he is 
unaware that F. H. TowNsEND 
created it in the last war and 
that we republished it as a 
Birthday drawing only a fort- 
night ago. Mr. HENsoN tells it 
exceedingly well; he tells any 
story so well that I make no 
complaint of his selection of 
another imperishable chestnut, 
the one about the Presbyterian 
preacher who threatened that 
on the Day of Judgment the 
Lord “in his infinite mer-rey” 
would say to those sinners who 
claimed to have been ignorant 
of the gravity of their sins: 
“Well, ye ken noo!” 

This is a good enough show to 
do big business for a long time, 
and the only solid criticism I 
make of it is that, irresistibly 
funny as he is, Mr. HENSON needs 
the assistance of another pure 
comedian if he is to rise to 
his full heights. I use the word 
“pure,” it is probably unneces- 
sary to mention, in a strictly 
limited and technical sense. 


Mr. Henson with such a partnership, 


which resulted in the classic 
Oswaldswhistle scene. Both 
Mr. Stantey Hotioway and 
Mr. Cyrit RircuarpD are first- 
rate in their own lines, but the 
strength of both lies rather in 
expert delivery than in inconse- 
quent fooling. In addition to 
them Mr. HENson should have 
someone with whom he can be 
simply silly, for the finest 
blossoms of his inventive genius 
only flower in such company. 
But this is not to say that he 
iscramped. Far from it. I think 
I like most of the whole pro- 
gramme his brilliant impression 
of RacHMANINOFF’S Prelude. On 
arrival at the piano he pauses a 
moment to open a letter and to 
murmur deprecatingly ‘* Foolish 
little woman!” ; then, carefully 
considering every step, he makes 
his way through the prelim- 
inary Novgorod undergrowth 
before suddenly plunging madly 
up and down the celebrated 


(SAVILLE) 
Ir is always gratifying to Mr. Punch 


In the old 
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precipices which dominate the centre 
of the piece. On the level again, tired 
but triumphant, he arrives stylishly at 
and during 


his destination, 


phase of the journey his facial com- 
mentary has to be seen to be believed. 


THREE 





MEN 


every 


ABOUT TOWN 


Mr. Lestrz HENSON AND Mr. STANLEY HOLLOWAY 


Otherwise I laughed most at the 
days Mr. SypNey Howarp provided _ brutal treatment handed out to “The 
Green Eye of the Little Yellow God.” 








CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 


The Father 
The Mother . 
The Son 


. Mr. Cyrit RitcHarD 
. Miss Brnnte HALe 
Mr. LestreE HENSON 
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It has often before been made to look 
a little bloodshot, but this leaves 
nothing more to be said. Mr. Ho to. 
way has only begun to recite it in a 
fine flowery manner when interruption 
comes from a box, where a spotlight 


reveals two senior officers fresh 
from India, heavy with curry 
and swapping Poonarisms in 
loud voices. They soon show 
themselves sticklers for accur. 
acy. When the wretched reciter 
describes the position of the 
idol they put him right from 
local knowledge and insist on 
immediate emendation. “ Mad 
Carew!” they say, ‘why, the 
fellow was never more than 
mentally deficient.” But “fool. 
ish pranks, indeed, that seems 
a mild way to describe chalk. 
ing things up on the wall of 
Government House!” And so 
on. Mr. RircHaRD, who is one 
of the officers, only just. re. 
strains Mr. Henson, who is the 
other, from going down to the 
stage with a horsewhip. 

With Mr. Hottoway, and in 
front of one of “ FouGAssr’s” 
cautionary drawings, Mr. Hey. 
SON gives a flowing example of 
careless talk. He makes an 
almost lifelike FLANAGAN to 
Mr. HoLttoway’s ALLEN; and 
in the best of the sketches he is 
a repentant son to Miss Bryxiz 
Have’s and Mr. Rircwarp’s 
French parents. 


Miss HALE comes out of the evening 
very well indeed, for the wide angle of 
her attack is demonstrated by such 


different turns as a_ young 
sailor’s song, admirably satirical 
imitations of Miss EVELYN LayE 
and Miss Frances Day, and 
a delightfully produced scene 
showing a Crusade widow at 
home to a troubadour. And she 
can sing. So of course can 
Mr. Hotitoway, who shares 
with her an adaptation of 
Kretinc. His main contribu- 
tion is ‘Albert Evacuated,” 
which brings the Ramsbotham 
saga right up to date, but he 
also gives clever impressions of 
Jack HuLBerT and Maurice 
CHEVALIER, whose way of ren- 
dering “Mimi” he has exactly. 
By chance Mr. Rrrcwarp has 
better material when he is in 
company than when he is alone, 
but his skit on a female crooner, 
though harsh, is nothing too 
harsh for me. 
‘YVip-i-addy-i-ay” is the most 
reckless expenditure of energy 
I have seen since we smothered 
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our fire-station in sandbags at the 
beginning of the war. 

There are some sound tunes, and 
these owe much not only to Mr. 
CarROLL GIBBONS and his Band but 
to the dancing and singing of Miss 
PatriciA BuRKE and Mr. GRAHAM 
Payn. It is high time somebody taught 
song-writers the elements of grammar, 
but that is a different elephant, as Mr. 


Henson would say. ERIc. 
° ° 
At the Play 





SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD 


One of the accepted rules of civilian 
life in war-time is that many usual and 
excellent things shall only be permitted 
to continue if they move to unusual 
places. Epsom and Ascot races may 
occur at Newmarket, the Putney-to- 
Mortlake Boat-Race can be held at 
Henley, Twickenham Rugby moves up- 
stream to Richmond, while the familiar 
Lord’s cricket matches may go on, but 
not of course at Lord’s. It was the 
more pleasant therefore to discover 
that Shakespeare is still allowed to be 
played on his home-ground in War- 
wickshire and that the Stratford 
Festival has not been deposited by the 
Office of Works beside the banks and 
swans of some other Avon. Had 
authority so chosen it could, under 
cover of war, have shifted the whole 
thing to St. Albans as a gesture of 
appeasement to the Baconians, whose 
patience with Stratford’s goings-on 
has, we know, long been exhausted. 

As it is, the Office has laid a strong 
hand on Stratford’s hotels, some of 
which are awaiting, wrapped in a 
sombre void, the shape of things to 
come. However, there will be good 
rooms enough for those who wish to 
persevere in the pleasures of Bardol- 
atry; genuine pleasures they may be, 
for this year’s acting is brisk and 
likeable, while Stratford, being now less 
of a petrolised Mecca and more of a 
country town (with cultural trimmings), 
is its old serene and gracious self, 
from the arches of Clopton Bridge to 
that Trinity Church where young 
WILLIAM may or may not have met 
his doom. 

It is the general rule at Stratford to 
mingle the rarities of the Shakespeare 
canon with the general favourites. 
The Festival opened with Measure 
for Measure, which is certainly a semi- 
tare piece and, despite an absurdly 
happy ending, one to be listed with 
Plays Unpleasant. To us Angelo is a 
case for psychiatry, and Mr. Basi 
Lancton played him well as such, 


while Miss Pecey Bryan stated the 
ease for Isabella with such voluble 
efficiency that the lady’s extremist 
ethics seemed less unsympathetic than 
usual. Mr. IDEN PayNe’s direction was 
prompt and to the point and Mr. 
Gower Parks’s scenery put a good 
light on darkest Vienna. (SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S notions of Austrian gaiety 
differed considerably from those more 
recently established by the melodic 
family of Strauss.) And so to more 
familiar entertainment. 

The Merry Wives is usually given 
a rather shabby “second” by grave 
assessors of the Bard, but it can, with 
proper handling, be a first-class romp 
on the stage, and it certainly helps a 
Festival to be festive by presenting the 
young with the opportunity to enjoy 
themselves. SHAKESPEARE too often 
suggests to them the racking of brains, 
too rarely the splitting of sides. That 
form of ecstatic schism seemed likely 
to occur among some youngsters close 
to me when Miss THEA HOLME and 
Miss CLARE Harris were buck-basket- 
ing Mr. Jay Laurter for ordeal by 
water. Beside such mirth criticism is 
superfluous. 

One seems to collide of necessity 
with As You Like It at Stratford. 
While Festivals abide there’ll always 
be an Arden. The piece has of course 
local interest and advertises the amen- 
ities and climate of Warwickshire. It 
could also be reasonably well done in 
modern dress. The banished Duke, 
leading his fellow-evacuees in nature- 
study and ethics, could seem to take 
the chair at a conference on the preser- 
vation of our Woods, Forests, and 
Morals, while the rest of the party 
could turn in at any Youth Hostel— 
Adam included, since those kindly 
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institutions have no age-limit, despite 
their title, and will even take in a 
vagrom centenarian, provided he has 
the small silver. Stratford, however, 
evidently regards the piece as a labour 
of piety and Mr. Bation HoLLoway’s 
production is a conservative education 
and entirely innocent of whimsical 
re-editing. 

Miss THEA HOLME is a gay little 
Rosalind and also a gay little Portia in 
The Merchant. Both parts have often 
been played by very great ladies and 
as very great ladies: but they were 
written for the lads who performed 
with the Tudor “laddies.” Miss 
HOLME properly reminds us that both 
these young women should seem to 
contain something of “boy eternal.” 
Miss FrEDA JACKSON also put a spark 
into all her parts. There will not be 
many foreigners at Stratford this year, 
so why not help things along by going 
ourselves? Now comes in the sweet 
of the year—and nowhere sweeter just 
now than in the blossomy home-town 
of Garrick’s “‘Avonian Willy, Bard 
Divine.” 

For those who suspect that SHAKE- 
SPEARE means long sittings, here is a 
word of comfort. Owing to war 
conditions no play at Stratford is to 
last more than two and a half hours, 
including intervals. Bigger and better 
Shakespeare is replaced by smaller and 
swifter—no bad change. I. B. 


° ° 


“It was expected that 300,000 men who 
became twenty-six during 1939 or twenty 
since the last registration date would sing 
at employment exchanges.” 

Scottish Paper. 


Apprehension was rife. 
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“Ah well—spring cabbage it is.” 


This War-to-begin-War 


OU must try, Aunt, to think in 

terms of the present day. I can 

perfectly see that, quite apart 

from your not liking, as you say, the 

way that Germany is behaving, your 

chief trouble is that you’re still living 

"way, ’way back in the troublous times 
of peace. 

And it’s no 


use your humming 


“Good-bye, my Bluebell,” either. “See 
you later, squill”—if you feel you must 
sing it at all. 

You see, Aunt, what you’ve got to 
remember is that we’re now living in 
the midst of a war-to-begin-war. No, 
of course I can’t tell you how long it 
may be going to last. Probably one of 
these days there ‘ll be an announcement 
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on the wireless, saying that it has now 
been revealed that the war started at 
three and a half minutes and forty. 
one seconds to nine, Greenwich mean 
time, last Tuesday w ook. And that the 
Allied Forces have taken part in a 
number of raids, seventeen dog-fights, 
twelve major engagements and_ half 
a dozen naval battles and _ returned 
without a single scratch. 

We-ell, Aunt, it’s nice of you to say 
that that seems O.K.—or, as you put 
it, a wonderful dispensation. But | 
think I ought to warn you not to 
indulge in wishful thinking, whatever 
you do. To talk about winning the war 
is simply wishful thinking. 

To talk about losing it is neither 
more nor less than defeatism of the 
worst. kind. 

Not to talk about it at all merely 
shows that you’re not internationally. 
minded and can never hope to get 
anywhere. 

I know, I know it’s all very difficult 
—but dash it all, Aunt, you’ve got to 
realise that Your courage, Your cheer. 
fulness, Your taxation, are what we’re 
all more or less depending on. 

Please don’t tell me again that it’s 
all very difficult. It’s as plain as a 
pikestaff that what you ought to see 
about as quickly as possible is Moral 
Rearmament. Quite obviously you 
just haven’t done a thing about Moral 
Rearmament so far. . . 

No, I don’t know that I can quite 
tell you how to set about it. The 
whole question of Moral Rearmament 
is really one that lies almost entirely 
between yourself and some of the 
illustrated papers. And, if you don't 
mind my saying so, it’s quite absurd to 
talk about not having time. 

If there’s one thing we’ve all got 
nowadays it’s time. Even Winston 
Churchill says that, and that it’s all in 
our favour. Probably we’ve got years 
and years of waiting ahead of us. 
Luckily there’s enough rationed food, 
especially butter and bacon and sugar, 
in this country to last for centuries. 
Everybody ’s agreed about that. . 

Why don’t you think they ought to 
say so, Aunt? I can’t help feeling it’s 
rather unreasonable of you. Don’t you 
want to be encouraged by hearing how 
we’re all getting ready to cope with the 
long, dark, bitter struggle ahead of us 
and the terror, suffering, sacrifice and 
utter destitution of the coming years! 
I think you ought to brace yourself. . 

Aunt, I’m ‘most fearfully sorry if 
I’ve upset you—try listening-in to 
some of the radio-programmes for our 
boys at the Front—they always try 
to give them something to—No, that 
one about Baby’s missing Daddy 
rather a sad song—and if you don't 
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care about old silver-haired mothers 
in tumble-down Irish shanties either, 
perhaps I’d better switch off. But 
they ‘re cheering up our boys like any- 
thing. The French don’t care about 
them so much, I believe. ... Aunt! 
You really cannot talk like that about 
the French. Besides, what a Customs- 
house official may have said to you in 
the summer of 1895 can have no possible 
bearing on the way in which we and the 
French are in the most perfect agree- 
ment and absolute understanding about 
everything in the world, always. .. . 

No, I don’t think, Aunt, that it 
would be of any use for us to try to 
get to the bottom of the Russian 
attitude between now and lunch-time, 
because the gong will ring in less than 
ten minutes if Cook’s punctual. And 
practically the same thing applies to 
the neutral countries. 

Just try to remind yourself that 
this war-to-begin-war may stop, just 
as suddenly as it started, any time 
within the next few years, and after 
the war-to-begin-war ends the war 
begins and... 

Well, where is your sal-volatile, 
anyway ? E. M. D. 


° ° 


The Deeper Meanings 
of Sprigget 


FIRST saw Sprigget in the library 

of the Olympus Club, apparently 

doing what a great many other 
writers had done there before and 
since; he seemed to be correcting the 
punctuation in an article he had 
written. And a perfectly sound occupa- 
tion this may appear to be; for all 
writers, and I suppose all readers, know 
that the sense of a sentence is turned 
this way and that by the commas and 
colons and semi-colons; and yet it was 
probably the most futile occupation 
that was ever practised in that room. 
For Sprigget’s article in a few hours’ 
time would be before the printer, who 
would take out semi-colons that he 
disliked and add abundant commas; a 
thought that seemed never to have 
occurred to Sprigget, as my glance for 
& moment saw him bent and serious 
there. Of course the printer would say 
that his changes were an improvemenit ; 
and undoubtedly they were so in the 
case of Sprigget. He only wrote for one 
paper, one whose gravity he considered 
compatible with the seriousness of his 
articles. And as the years went by 
these articles secured for Sprigget an 
Increasing reputation, up to about 
the year 1936; but it was all due to 


the printer. There was never quite 
the depth in Sprigget for those inner 
meanings, those solemn beckonings 
to thought from beyond its ordinary 
boundaries. 

All these profounder meanings, 
these finer shades, were given by the 
printer whose hand was upon the 
commas as a signalman’s is on the 
levers. The editor never sent Sprigget 
proofs, and Sprigget believed that he 
had done all that was needed by the 
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careful correction of his typescript. 
But he had done by no means all that 
was needed: he had allowed to go 
forth into the world, over his poor 
name, profundities, and even some- 
times exaltations, of which he himself 
was incapable. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that he, a writer, did not know 
that punctuation mattered; he must 
have thought that the obvious improve- 
ment was all to the good, and accepted 
the praise and the quiet respect that it 

















“ Flere! where are_your two thicknesses of tissue- paper?” 
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“ Good ’ealth! 


brought him, little dreaming that there 
could be any harm in it. But there was 
harm in it; for seven or eight pleasant 
years, while mild adulation was new to 
him, he did not dream of a drawback. 
And then gradually men of studious 
temperament, thinkers, philosophers, 
scholars, began to consult him in the 
Olympus. And during all those years 
the printer unerringly gave those 
deeper meanings to his sentences, those 
profounder twists, that moved the 
whole article further along that path 
by which man searches for wisdom. 
At first these consultations, these 
questionings of divines and _philoso- 
phers, flattered Sprigget; and indeed 
he saw nothing wrong in it all till 
some while after others had. But a man 
cannot all his life wear boots that are 
too big for him, carry weights beyond 
his power to support, or even climb to 
altitudes greater than what his heart 
will stand, far less his intellect. It had 
to come out. The hollowness. the weak- 
ness, almost you might say the frivolity 
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of Sprigget, in comparison with those 
articles of his, appeared publicly, as it 
was bound to. At first they may have 
thought him tired or deaf or under 
momentary misapprehensions; but 
when to repeated questions as “Is our 
immortality individual, Mr. Sprigget ?” 
“Ts space finite?” and ‘‘What will be 
the aftermath, do you suppose?” even 
the brightest of his answers were no 
more than “Oh, I don’t know, I sup- 
pose” and “Well, yes, rather,” and 
**So-so, I should think,” it became too 
terribly clear that Sprigget was some- 
thing inferior to his pretensions, and, 
even worse than that, something in- 
ferior to the estimate that the world 
had of him. That is one thing the 
world will not tolerate: it suffers 


thousands of different kinds of men; 
but let a man fall below the level on 
which he was placed and he is re- 
garded afterwards as fathoms lower 
than a man still holding his proper 
place on some level far beneath. 

Yes, the printer completely ruined 


’Ere’s another nail in ’Ttler’: 
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Sprigget. He had a ready way with the 
pen, although by no means profound, 
and had they left his punctuation alone 
he would have enjoyed the reputation 
that comes to a man writing regularly 
to a serious paper from an address like 
the Olympus, and would never have 
lost it. But upon those heights to 
which he was dragged by the printer it 
was impossible he could have lasted. 
It is rather hard that, when he fell 
in the estimation of all his fellow- 
members of the Olympus, he fell far 
below the level of mere Sprigget. But 
so it was. He is a sorry figure when one 
sees him now, sitting untidy and lonely, 
in the club in which but a little while 
ago he was a figure of such importance. 
It is a club in which one speaks little 
to other members; but no one ever 
speaks to Sprigget at all. The younger 
members cough at him. And he re- 
minds me of a dweller in some flat-land, 
who one day climbs a mountain on a 
holiday and falls and is dashed to 
pieces. 
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New Spirit 


OTHING could better illustrate 
the new spirit that the war has 
brought to Little Wobbley than 

the way the War Front Committee 
settled the extraordinarily difficult and 
delicate affair of Colonel Hogg’s garage 
black-out curtain. In the old pre-war 
days there was often a good deal of 
bitterness in local affairs, and thinly- 
veiled insults were freely exchanged. 
Johnson-Clitheroe and Colonel Hogg 
even actually once came to blows on 
the question of whether Colonel Hogg’s 
fence had just fallen on Johnson- 
Clitheroe’s tomato- plants or whether 
it had been pushed. 

I must admit that I took the Chair 
at the War Front meeting last Tuesday 
with a good deal of trepidation. Would 
the new spirit be strong enough to pre- 
vent an open breach? The affair had 
happened on the previous Sunday, and 
since then the Colonel and Johnson- 
Clitheroe had not met. To-night, how- 
ever, they would come face to face 
across the table, and though the matter 
was not down on the agenda for dis- 
cussion, | foresaw that most of the 
evening would be given up to thrashing 
it out. I hoped that Colonel Hogg 
would be satisfied with bringing it up 
under Other Business; but he could not 
restrain his impatience, and flung down 
the gauntlet on the Treasurer’s Report, 
proposing its adoption but suggesting 
that a fund should be inaugurated to 
reimburse members of the War Front 
Association whose air raid precau- 
tions were openly and unashamedly 
stolen at dead of night by other mem- 
bers of the Association, on whom he 
wished to cast no aspersions, as we must 
all pull together in these troublous 
times; but facts were facts. 

Johnson-Clitheroe rose to his feet 
and said that though there had been 
times before the war when he had 
regarded the last speaker as rather a 
blot on Creation, he had decided on the 
outbreak of war that petty personal 
differences must be sunk, and had held 
out the hand of friendship to Colonel 
Hogg. He had no wish to withdraw that 
hand of friendship, because now that 
the war had reached a more acute 
Stage it seemed to him that, whatever 
certain others might think—and those 
the cap fitted were welcome to wear it 
—the need for pulling together was 
more urgent than ever. His idea of 
pulling together was not calling other 
people thieves and liars; but opinions 
might differ, and he refused to take 
offence, though feeling bound to say 
that if people allowed their black-out 
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“You should have laid more stress on the fact that we 


mere business evacuess.” 


curtains to blow into other people’s 
gardens it was their own fault if those 
other people, not knowing who they 
belonged to, used them to black out 
their own garages. 

Colonel Hogg appealed to the Chair 
to rule the last speaker out of order. 

The Chair said that no doubt there 
were faults on both sides: Colonel Hogg 
should have used more nails and 
Johnson-Clitheroe more sense. 

Colonel Hogg said that if there had 
not been a war on he would have called 
attention to the fact that he had not 
come to the meeting to be lectured on 
how to nail up his own curtains. He 
would also have called attention to the 
fact that the Chairman seemed to think 
he was a pocket Hitler, and to the 
additional fact that Johnson-Clitheroe 
knew perfectly well that the curtain 
belonged to him (Colonel Hogg) be- 
cause of the big splotch of white paint 


on it which Johnson-Clitheroe had 
pointed out on a previous occasion was 
like Mr. Chamberlain’s profile. How- 
ever, he was not one to quarrel about a 
trumpery curtain, and if people found 
any satisfaction in acting like the 
lowest type of sneak-thief it was 
between them and their conscience. 

Johnson-Clitheroe said that if there 
was not a war on he would punch 
Colonel Hogg’s nose, and the Colonel 
said that if there was not a war on he 
would like to see him try. 

[ interposed by saying that the Com- 
mittee were deeply impressed by the 
spirit of restraint shown over what had 
been a very difficult matter. I hoped 
that this new spirit would again be in 
evidence when we discussed the next 
item on the agenda—the proposed 
removal of the poster outside the 
Parish Hall announcing a meeting in 
favour of Arms for Spain. 








“1 started life at the age of seven as bird-scarer on 


a farm, but I never made much of a success at it.” 
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A Song of Ordnance 
(Unofficial) 


HEN armed and froward force conspires 
And weaker peoples tremble, 
His Gracious Majesty requires 
His Ordnance to assemble; 
And they that have been over-bold 
In turn have cause to quiver 
By reason of the stores we hold 
And faithfully deliver... 


For— 
Life is just a matter of Receipt and Issue ; 
That’s what we call it in the Corps, 


Whether it’s a tropic which destroys your tissue, 


Whether it’s a Hebridean shore; 
R. or I. remains the heading 
For a birth or death or wedding, 


And you don’t have to look for any more ! 


When Kings of England wore the broom 
And gathered arms for shipment, 

They chose the best 0.0.s, to whom 
They turned for war equipment. 

And when the loot they took was large 
And let them taste good living, 

They wrote the shafts dispatched off charge 
And blessed the act of giving. 


Then— 


Life is just a matter of Receipt and Issue; 
That’s what we call it in the Corps, 


Whether you “sit cushy” and the brass-hats miss you, 


Whether they come daily to the door. 
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There were times when the discerning 
Left the captured palace burning, 
For you can’t check the cinders of a store ! 


When cities yielded wine and wealth 
And demoiselles of beauty, 

We kept store-margins for our health 
And as our bounden duty. 

When some reduction of supplies 
Demanded fresh decision, 

Our staff would faithfully devise 
Prompt action for provision. 


So— 
Life is just a matter of Receipt and Issue ; 
That’s what we call it in the Corps, 
Whether you’ve a station where the“ Ats” all kiss you, 
Whether it’s the wilds of Sweatypore. 
We have given up abduction, 
But can still supply instruction 
In the old soldier’s oldest kind of war ! 


Several Impending Apologies 


“The registration particulars of the film ‘Calling All Crooks’ 
(Br./E.589), which was notified in the ‘ Board of Trade Journal’ of 
23rd August, 1938, have been amended, and the film is now also 
registered in part as follows :— 


Musie Hall Personalities No. 13 . . . . . 1,619 ft. 
mM... «ss RR. 
iD... « » « Beeb ht. 
mG... «. 26S0 me. 
‘. mn * 7.2 ss « 1, 
5 a 18 1,536 ft.” 


* The Board of Trade Journal,” April 11. 
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Mother (whose husband has lately joined the Territorials). “Do you KNoW,, DARLING, DAppy IS A SOLDIER Now?” 


Child. “OH! MuMMyY. 


THEN WILL HE COME UP TO THE PRAM AND SAY, ‘HELLO, BABY, AND HOW’S NANNY? 


7” 


C. A. Shepperson, May 12th, 1915 


Our Booking - Office 


Significant Discoveries 

Sir FREpERIC Kenyon, who for so many years has been 
pre-eminent in his own particular field of scholarship, has 
at long last put the fruits of his learning at the service of the 
laity. In a sense he is himself a layman in respect of much 
of the ground covered in T'he Bible and Archeology (HARRAP, 
15,-), for he has never worked with the spade; but in the 
interpretation of the significance of the discoveries of the 
diggers he is an expert without living rival. He surveys 
the whole field of excavation, from its crude and often 
destructive beginnings to its modern scientific perfection, 


in the Near and Middle East, from Crete to Mesopotamia 
and from Anatolia to Upper Egypt; and while he never 
loses sight of his main theme (which is to show, by the lucid 
presentation of fact and by balanced critical comment, 
what light archeology has been able to throw on the Bible 
narrative and what corroboration to give to it), there is no 
important discovery within his range that he does not 
mention. He thrills us anew with Knossos and Ur, 
TUTANKHAMEN and the winged lions of Babylon, and, while 
making no concessions to love of the mere picturesque, 
convinces us that papyri and codices may be as exciting in 
their revelations as the tombs of the Egyptian kings or the 
palace of Minos. He has written a book which, whatever 
one’s angle of approach to it, is as full of interest as it is 
illuminating and valuable. 
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Franciscan Riches 

It is exhilarating to trace throughout the five hundred 
odd pages of The Poems of W. H. Davies (Carr, 7/6) the 
poet’s consciousness that it is “the power to choose the 
work we love” that matters—and matters not only to poets. 
Here, scattered but salient, like dark rocks on the way to a 
shining port, are the lyrics of the trampish days in London, 
macabre, grim or jocular records of the waif-world and its 
trysting- pk ices, and slightly more respectable but far more 
spiritually devastating portrayals like ‘The Bed-Sitting- 
Room.” ‘Follows “The Legacy” that apparently gave the 
poet the freedom of the countryside; the lady who came 
to share it with him; and all the wild friends—birds 
especially—who peopled their 
enchanting solitude. It is 
natural to appreciate Mr. 
DavieEs’s themes first and his 
handling afterwards, for with 
him themes seem to arrive 
and seek entertainment as 
confidently as the birds them- 
selves. In lyrics as lovely as 
‘The Little Ones,” “The White 
Cascade” and ‘‘ Love Absent,” 
with its sedate sweet use of 
place-names, the technique of 
BLAKE and WorDSWORTH—as 
elsewhere that of the Caroline 
singers —has been borrowed 
and repaid with interest. 


Half-Time 

War books as inconclusive 
as most people’s reactions to 
war may be realistic but are 
not exactly the happiest of 
reading; and The Asses’ Bridge 
(HEINEMANN, 8/6) is first and 
foremost a war book, though 
it treats of the misused 
breathing-space between this 
war and the last. A private 
of 1916 is shot for desertion, 
his wife commits suicide and 
their baby is adopted by the woman’s childless employers, 
an army man and his wife. Is heredity or environment to 
prevail: the cowardice of Jeremy’s parents or the sticking 
power of Fabian and Truda? Truda, who dominates the 
book, strikes one as surviving, for the most part effectively, 
on the aftermath of the Christian tradition—the last little 
catch-crop of morals taken from a field going out of dogmatic 
cultivation. She enjoys living for others; but her notion of 
what is good for them is so capricious that she is as likely as 
not to connive at their ruin out of pure kindliness. Miss 
BARBARA GOOLDEN’S world is an animated one; but it is a 
pity that so clever an observer permits herself so dilettante 
a handling of acute ethical problems. 


Malory Cocktail 


Mr. T. H. Wuirte has written in The Witch in the Wood 
(COLLINS, 8/6) a “successor,” to quote his publisher, to his 





“ This is really 
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earlier and, judging by the encomiums printed on the dust. 
jacket, very successful book, The Sword in the Stone. 
Possibly the charm of these books to some readers may 
be in the fact that filling out MALory with a wealth of 
up-to-date detail they owe nothing to the day-dreams of 
TENNyson. The two pages of MaLory, expanded here to 
nearly three hundred of Mr. Wuirs, are those in which the 
birth of Mordred and the parentage of Arthur are recorded: 
Sir Palamides is tutor to the King of Orkney’s sons, and 
King Pellinore and the faithful Sir Grummore arrive at the 
castle in pursuit of the Questing Beast, which of course gets 
there after them. The book is a jumble of scholarship and 
rather cheap word-play, ugliness and real sympathy and 
insight. That it will, as prophesied of its predecessor, “live 
with ‘Alice’ and the ‘Wind in 
the Willows,’”’ seems doubtful. 
but it will amuse many readers 
during the next six months, 
no doubt. 





A Man of Property 


No one who is familiar with 
Mr. Joun RHODE’s stories will 
be surprised to hear that 
his “eccentric scientist,” Dy. 
Priestley, had to come to 
the rescue of Superintendent 
Hanslet and Inspector James 
Waghorn before those hard. 
working detectives were able 
to solve the mystery of Death 
on the Boat-train (Couns, 
7/6). As is his praiseworthy 
habit, Mr. RHODE gives his 
readers a fair chance to guess 
by whom the millionaire, Sir 
Hesper Bassenthwaite, was 
killed, but to discover the 
means by which the murderer 
managed to hoodwink so many 
intelligent people is an exceed- 
ingly difficult task. It is an 
able tale that Mr. Ruopr tells, 
and Sir Hesper was such a blot 
upon the world during his life 
that considerable sympathy can be felt for the man who 
brought about his sudden decease. 


the last stran'.’ 


A Clever Contraption 


In the first part of Mr. Polton Explains (HODDER AND 
SrouGHTon, 8/3), Dr. Thorndyke’s industrious and ingenious 
assistant tells the story of his earlier years, and in the 
second part the mystery surrounding a case of suspected 
arson and murder is to a great extent ‘solved by a wonderfil 
clock that Polton, in his youth, had made. Perhaps to the 
unmechanically -minded details of Polton’s invention may 
become tiresome, but so sound are Mr. Austin FREEMAN’ 
methods that all who recognise careful construction and 
characterisation will welcome the latest exhibition o 
Thorndyke’s deductive powers. In short this is a tale which 
if a little pedestrian in pace nevertheless contains a neatly 
handled and interesting problem. 
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